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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: 
What’s the Value of Voting? 


“Four score and seven years ago"—said Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg—"“our fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

Now it is nine score and more years ago since the founders 
of the Republic, rebelling against the tyranny of control from 
outside, launched our great experiment in democratic self-gov- 
ernment. 

During these many years, we as the citizens of a mighty 
nation have become more than ever convinced that democracy 
is by far the best form of government under which to insure 
a better existence for all. 

Our democracy has been so successful, in fact, and become 
so well established over the years that we're inclined to take 
it almost for granted. 

We better not! 

Because the tyranny of dictatorship continues a major threat 
in the world, with much of mankind still denied the privilege 
of democratic self-government, this is no time to relax on the 
job of attending to our duties and privileges as American citi- 
zens. 

On account of the very nature of the form of government 
which we cherish (but sometimes grow careless about) it’s 
most certainly and entirely up to us, the living—as Lincoln 
warned—to make sure that “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

As election day approaches, the most immediate of our du- 
ties and privileges is to see to it that we choose wisely those 
fellow citizens we wish to represent us in the functions of 
government which our Constitution has set up. It’s at election 
time that we're the judge and jury. If our choices for office 
are to be truly representative, all qualified voters should get 
out and vote. 

Obviously our vote should be based on an informed and 
thoughtful appraisal of the candidates and issues. And obvious- 
ly there’s a great deal more to government of, by, and for the 
people than voting. 

As President George Washington put it in his Farewell 
Address: “It is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immense value of your national union to your 
collective and individual happiness.” Properly to estimate it, 
let's take another look at our heritage. Let's consider those 
principles and practices of governing ourselves which our 
people through the generations have built up and have been 
willing to defend with their lives in order to insure for them- 
selves and their children the best chance for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

What do we need to know and do in order more and more 
effectively to practice self-government? 
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OUR HERITAGE 


The Declaration of Independence maintains that in order 
to secure the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, . governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

The words, “consent of the governed,” point up the differ- 
ence between autocracy and democracy. 

Autocracy means absolute rule from the top, without those 
below having any legitimate power or say. In democracy, we 
ourselves are the source of power. 

Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
is guaranteed by our type of voting. Through our votes we 
pick or fire the representatives who carry on for us the business 
of government. 

When we, the people, ratified our Constitution in 1789 to 
“form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity,’ modern democracy got going in a really 
big way. 























But let’s recall that over 2000 years earlier, in several of their 
small independent cities like Athens, the ancient Greeks also 
reached that broad degree of civilization and education which 
makes it possible for the resulting intelligent citizenry to gov- 
ern itself. 

The Greeks coined the word for it, made from demos, mean- 
ing people, and &ratos, meaning power. 

But they were able to enjoy government “by power of the 
people” for only a very few years. 

The eclipse of ancient Greek democracy by hostile forces 
and circumstances is something which we would do well to 
bear in mind in order to avoid being caught napping or getting 
careless about our blessings. 

After this very early example, democracy didn’t really crop 
up again till some three hundred years ago. 

Though this fresh start was made in England, and the basic 
ideas we worked with came from there, several things about 
America gave democracy an even better chance to grow. Three 
thousand miles of water between us and England, where kings 
still clung to the belief that they had a divine right to rule, 
helped considerably. Also, pioneers are pretty much on their 
own. It was natural that the passengers aboard the Mayflower, 
as they neared the New World, should draw up this compact: 

“We, whose names are underwritten, . . . do . . . solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of God and one another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civic body politic . . 
and . . . do enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices . . . as shall be 
thought most . . . convenient for the good of the Colony, unto 
which we promise all due submission and obedience.” 

When we make our own rules, it's common sense and a 


sign of being grown up to abide by them. 


It was also natural for the townspeople of the little Con- 
necticut villages of Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield, in 
1639, to draw up what we now value as the first written consti- 
tution creating a government: 

“We, the inhabitants,’—reads this document—‘“well know- 
ing where a people are gathered together the word of God re- 
quires that to maintain peace and union there should be an 
orderly and decent government . . . do therefore associate and 
conjoin ourselves to be as one public state or commonwealth.” 
These Fundamental Orders of Connecticut provided that there 
should be a governor elected yearly, a court system to admin- 
ister justice, and four deputies from each town to be elected by 
the town’s free citizens. Representing the people, these depu- 
ties “. . . shall have the power of the whole town to give their 
votes .. . to all laws . . . as may be for the public good, and 
unto which the said towns are to be bound.” 

Right from the start, New England had tested the value of 
town government, where each qualified citizen is his own rep- 
resentative in managing the affairs of the town—the schools, 
roads, police protection, and everything else needing to be 
looked after. Choosing deputies was merely an extension of 
the town government idea, made necessary by distance between 
settlements and by growth of population. 

Of course such examples as we've here looked at by no 
means represent a universal picture for the colonies. In fact 
they held for only a few. But here and there in all the colonies. 
often under difficult conditions like royally-appointed gover- 
nors sent over from England and the persistence of Old World 
class distinctions and privileges, the seeds of democracy were 
sprouting. 

The bountiful soil of the New World, rich in a multitude of 
resources that are still being discovered, provided a highly 
favorable medium in which to grow. 

Another helpful circumstance was the fact that England, 
busy with her own affairs, didn’t at first pay much attention 
to what was going on over here. What finally caught England’s 
eye was the increasing wealth of her colonies. So she began 
laying plans to make them contribute to the upkeep of the 
Empire. 

“Taxation without representation” sums up our protest as 
England tried to put these projects into effect through acts of 
Parliament and edicts of the King. 

More than half the charges levelled by our Declaration of 
Independence against George the Third as head of the British 
Government, explaining why we felt forced to fight and to 
cut loose from England, are examples of the King’s muscling 
in without our consent: 

“He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, 
for opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the 
rights of the people . . 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out 
their substance.” 

“He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies without the consent of our legislature.” 

What we were objecting to was England's interference 
with self-government. 

Our fight for independence became the most enduring 
democratic revolution. And it also helped the growth of de- 
mocracy among ourselves. One of General George Washing- 
ton’s greatest problems was how to keep his army together 
during the six long years of war. Minutemen and militia were 
accustomed to short tours of service and wanted to go home. 
There were crops to be gathered and other work to be done. 
During the dismal days at Valley Forge, the army dwindled 
to a few ragged regiments. 

Higher pay helped bring rosters up. But better than prom- 
ises of cash were promises by leaders of the Revolution that 
national freedom and democracy were the great objectives of 
the war. 

“The only form of government which we wish to see estab- 
lished” —reads a typical Massachusetts town meeting resolu- 
tion—“is an American republic.” 

From the very beginning, the pioneering life that goes with 


opening up a new country had been developing in the colonists 
a personal independence of spirit. This spirit emphasized a 
characteristically democratic belief in the importance of each 
and every individual—a feeling that all had an equal right to 
make the best of living. And there was faith in cooperation, 
too. These beliefs were in the hearts of the New England 
farmers who at Concord Bridge fired the shot heard round the 
world. They were strong in the buckskin-clad Kentucky 
hunters with their long rifles who helped drive British red- 
coats from Boston. They were present in the seasoned Conti- 
nental soldiers who witnessed the final triumph for indepen- 
dence at Yorktown when Cornwallis, the British General, sur- 
rendered. 

To preserve our growing heritage, these democratic prin- 
ciples were written into the new constitutions which the indi- 
vidual states began drawing up while the war was still on. A 
bill of rights became a customary part of them. The privilege 
of the franchise was more widely extended. Property owner- 
ship and other qualifications for voting were whittled down. 
“The power of the people” was becoming duly recognized. 

This recognition was one of the many things which the 
framers of the Federal Constitution had to bear in mind as 
they worked on the remarkable document which in 1789 set 
up our more perfect union. 


THE VALUE OF VOTING 

Government by the people relies on free and frequent elec- 
tions, offering a choice between different candidates and what 
they stand for. Ideally this means that every adult citizen, 
in the privacy of the election booth, after sizing up the men 
and the issues, gets a chance to indicate which of the candi- 
dates he wishes to see entrusted with carrying on the business 
of government for the people. 

Voting, if it’s so conducted, gives the citizen a feeling of 
participation, independence, and self-respect such as he can 
enjoy under no other form of government. Our long experience 
with the value of the ballot has taught us to accept the verdict 
of the majority because we have confidence that if the job 
of government is unsatisfactorily carried on, the majority, at 
the next election, will hold those in office accountable for 
what's gone wrong. 

To keep the voting process orderly, and prevent cheating, 
such devices as registration, the legitimate reason for which 
is to make sure nobody votes twice, are used. One of the duties 
of every citizen is to find out what the rules are in his own 
state and district. 

What are the voting regulations where we live? Do we ap- 
prove of them, or do we feel they should be changed? What 
are Our reasons? 

The authors of the Federal Constitution left it up to the 
states* to set the requirements for voting, so there are con- 
siderable differences, with some states coming much closer to 
having universal suffrage than others. But our general record 
in extending the franchise shows we have greatly increased it 
since the first presidential election. 

When Washington became President, it has been figured 
that only one American out of every thirty got the chance to 
vote—largely because of restrictions in the way. Today the 
principle of universal, equal suffrage has become an established 
article of the American faith—though there are problems still 
to solve if it is to be fully lived up to. 

In the history of extending the franchise, two amendments 
are noteworthy because they opened the doors to the polling 
booth in a wholesale fashion. 

The first is the Fifteenth Amendment (1870): “The right 
of citizens . . . to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

The second is the Nineteenth Amendment (1920): “The 
right of citizens to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 


the United States or by any State on account of sex.” 

The direct value of the vote to the individual can be illus- 
trated by results of either of these amendments. 

Since the 1930's, the presence of a greatly increased num- 
ber of Negroes in the North brought their voting strength up. 
As soon as that happened, both parties became interested in 
their votes in order to win elections. 

Mere promises aren't enough to influence people. Voters 
expect results, and if they don’t get them they are likely to 
switch to the other party. This situation has already helped to 
produce living and working conditions for colored citizens 
more nearly approaching those of white citizens. In the South, 
though there’s still opposition to Negroes voting, there's dis- 
cernible sentiment toward diminishing the legal barriers and 
social pressures that for years kept them from the polls. 

Thirty-six years ago, when by the Nineteenth Amendment 
women throughout the United States, after a long struggle, 
won the right to vote, our nation became the first of the major 
democratic countries to recognize that, politically, women also 
are human beings. 

It's helped make a big difference in their standing. 

From the old idea that the man in the family is absolute 
boss (an idea formerly enforced by laws that even denied mar- 
ried women control over their own property), we've been 
switching to the idea, backed by newer laws, that for both 
sexes to attain a happy and rewarding life there should be co- 
operation between men and women as equals. 

POLITICAL PARTIES IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

When George Washington retired from the Presidency, he 
warned his fellow citizens to beware of political parties. 

Despite his fears our party system has become pretty in- 
dispensable in helping us run our democracy. 











Very likely this might not have been so if a whole lot of 
parties had sprung up—a possibility which George Washing- 
ton feared. 

Instead, what developed was our two party system. 

One reason why our two party system has worked out well, 
particularly in elections, is because it offers a competitive 
choice, with each party striving to win by presenting those 
candidates and platforms which it thinks will attract the most 
and alienate the fewest votes. This element of competition fits 
right into our philosophy. 

Briefly, the two major parties, besides much else, do these 
things at election time: 

1. Pick the standard bearers in presidential electionst, thus greatly 
narrowing down the problem of choice. 

2. In framing the platform on which their candidates run, point up 

the more significant issues, offering a choice between reasonably 

understandable ways of handling current problems. 

Manage and finance the political campaigns. 

Through the concentrated use of TV, radio, and every other con- 

ceivable way of getting right into our personal lives, try never for 

a moment to let us forget that we're in the midst of a presidential 

election and that it’s up to us to decide. Presidential campaigns 

play an important part in our political education. Democracy’s 

insistence on the importance and independence of the individual 

should help us to wy our heads and make our own decisions. 

5. Work to get out the biggest possible vote for their candidates. 


ay 


*See THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES, Volume V, Number 5 of VITAL ISSUES, for information on 
such questions as representation, and the affect that “one party” states have on voting. 
tSee GUIDE TO THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATING CONVENTIONS: HOW DO THEY WORK?”, Volume V, Number 


10 of VITAL ISSUES. 





Before we leave the subject of political parties, let's bear in 
mind that they are basically made up of people like ourselves, 
who, on registering to vote, simply have indicated that they 
wish to belong to this or that party. In the US.A., it’s as easy 
as that. About 75 to 80 percent of all voters are registered as 
either Democrats or Republicans. Those who don’t join are 
known as Independents. Because they aren’t party members, 
they don’t participate in party business or management. This 
means that because the parties choose the candidates voted 
on, Independents by and large have little or no hand in se- 
lecting those who run for office. 

In deciding whether or not to join a party, we should not 
lose sight of the fact that, in the privacy and secrecy of the 
voting booth, we can vote as we choose. 

Like our government, parties ideally are run on democratic 
principles, with the rank and file eligible to pick the local 
party government—the politicians—whom we wish to have 
manage the affairs of our party. If we take our party mem- 
bership seriously, and show up at local party meetings, or 
caucuses, to vote for committee members and nominate local 
candidates, we'll be helping make the party responsible to its 
membership. When it works that way, party government is a 
grass roots affair, with the state committee drawn from the 
grass roots and the National Committee members—a man and 
a woman from each state—drawn from the party ranks of 
their states. 

If we fail to show up at local caucuses, it’s nobody's fault but 
our own if the party, up and down the line, falls instead into 
the hands of non-representative and less scrupulous politicians 
who will soon begin running things as they please—a situa- 
tion leading easily enough to graft, corruption, and bad gov- 
ernment. What's the situation within our state? Our district? 
If we consider it unsatisfactory, what are we doing to improve 
it? 

What makes party operation useful and honest, and makes 
government what we'd like it to be, is plenty of attention from 
us, the People. 


THE POWER AND OBLIGATION OF THE PEOPLE 


To operate successfully, democracy calls for a wide awake, 
responsible, and informed citizenry. 
In return, democracy—as a few moments of reflection show 


—offers personal satisfactions and opportunities for self-de- 
velopment far greater than are possible under any other form 
of government. 

“I have faith in the people,” said Lincoln, “let them know 
the truth and the country is safe.” 

This faith in the wisdom of the people and in their ability 
to come up with the right decisions is an American ideal 
voiced over and over again by our spokesmen—by George 
Washington in his Farewell Address, by Thomas Jefferson, by 
Robert E. Lee as President of the University of Virginia, by 
many others right down to now. 

But wisdom—as each of them knew—doesn’t come with- 
out homework. 

This homework starts in the family, where children first 
begin to pick up many of the habits, attitudes, and ideas that 
will have a bearing on their lives. The process goes right on 
when we begin our formal schooling—an opportunity open to 
almost all of us thanks to our unique system of free education 
through high school. 

It shouldn't and doesn’t stop there. Right through life there's 
a continuous opportunity to pick up a fuller understanding of 
our exciting and remarkable heritage and potential. 

The potential depends directly on us. 

In self-government—which plays so important a part in 
giving us the best possible chance for life and liberry—voting 
is only the first of our obligations and privileges. 

If we're of age to vote, are we all set to exercise our fran- 
chise? 

This includes taking part in local and state as well as na- 
tional elections. The practice of democracy is a grass roots 
affair which begins at home. 

In all elections, let’s resolve to make our choice in accord- 
ance with our sincere convictions and according to our careful 
understanding of the facts and situation. In Presidential years, 
let's remember George Washington's admonition to bear in 
mind ‘the immense value of our national union to our collec- 
tive and individual happiness.’ That means trying to figure 
out what will be best for the nation as a whole. 

Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
is something concerning which we can’t afford to be apathetic. 


What are we doing to be worthy of the American faith in 
the people? What else can we and should we do? 


Consultant for this issue, Dr. Allan Nevins. 
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